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: Of the approxiffiately 4OD,QD0 Wlsebrisih persons who lived in poverty at 
the time of the most recent census in 1980, 150, Odd lived on farms and in 
rural areas.: Nearly 14 percent of farm persons were in poverty at that time 
compared with abbot 8 percent of rural nonfarm and urban persons; 

Statewide data are not available to document the changes since then, 
but national data show that the Iheideriee of poverty among farm persons 
increased 4v6 percentage points from 1980 to 1982 (from 1 7. 5 percent to 22.1 
percent). Poverty among hbhfarm persons increased about one percentage 
pbint per year. Since 1982. the farm income and financial sltuatlbn has 
wbrsehed^ Rural communities were adversely affected by the unusually high 
unemployment from 1981 to 1984, Hhile current pbverty data specific for 
Wisconsin cannot be provided. It Is clear that rural poverty in Hisconsin 
counties continues tb be a significant problem. 

z Pbverty in our natlbn is an undesirable condition that can be changed 
In working tbward that goal It is useful to look at various subgroups bf the 
poverty population, breaking it dowh by characteristics that are associated 
with a) the causes of poverty^ or b) different responses to poverty programs 
and policies. Exaffiihlng the fbrmer may help us explain why poverty exists 
and thus provide Insight into hbw it might best be prevented or Cured. The 
latter may lead tbward more effective alleviation of poverty's symptbras and 
the distress It causes. 

Poverty is a national issue^ sb much bf 'cle public response Is through 
Federal programs and policies. But state and local units of government are 
also cbncerned and respbnd tb pbverty problems; In this report we focus bh 
the circumstances in rural Wisconsin and In Wisconsin counties. 

We search for insights into Wiscbnsln pbverty by Ibbkihg separately at 
rural nonfarm, farm, and urban farnllles and persbhs. In Wisconsin, rural 
areas have a higher incidefice bf poor families than urban areas. We alsb 
Ibok for differences assbclated with age or sex of the householder ^ with 
being elderly^ with receipt of Social Security or public welfare benefits 
and with labbr force participation. 

This report on poverty in rural Wiscbnsln conttlhs five sections. 
Section I describes the slgBlficahce of this report, especially for some 
types bf potential users. Section II contains a description of the 
secondary data sources used and some key definitions. Section III is 
focused on rural poverty In terms of number of persons and families^ 
location In the State, and changes over tlmi.z Section IV contains pbverty 
levels by age^ employment statUSi receipt bf Social Security and/or public 
assistance and by Joint frequencies of combinations of characteristics. A 
summary and the refererices are reported In Section V. 
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A. Significance of Rural Niscbhsiri Poverty 

* The rural poor tend to be widely dlsper^ geographically among all 
rural residents. They lack the visibility and the public awareness that is 
created by an urban area of concentrated poverty. Thus the rural poor are 
often overlooked by their more affluent neighbors. 



^ * pah and pdiah Inco'"^:^^!^ rural households are lower than 

those of urbanhouseholds. In addition, the mean income deficit — the 
added income needed to raise a poor family to Just about: the poyertyzlevel 
~ is larger for rural poor fami lies -than for urban famlll (about $4^000 
for tfarmz family in poveriy. about $3,000 for a rural family in poverty, 
and aboidt $2,650 for ah urban family). 



*Many of the rural poor are self-employed, particularly as farm 
operators, but in small businesses in the rural communi ties^as wel 1 . As 
self-employed persons they are not eligible for some major Federal 
unemployment and welfare programs, regardless of ihebme level. 



--- *Per unit welfare prograra cb^ be higher in rural areat, than 

}n urban^ because of the dispersed clientele, thus providing less relief per 
program dollar. 

*Many rural residents are ernpldyed in high health-^ 
ieVq^^ farming, forestry). These people aU lower healthy 

status^ fewer medical services anc5^ health Insurance coverage than do 
urban residents. These are particularly difficult circumstances for the 
economically disadvantaged. 



^ConHnuhity attitudes toward prdvlslon of support to the poor and 
recipient attitudes about receiving welfare tna^^ to^ 
relatively low use of existing social welfare programs in rural areas. 



*Public costs and payments to farm operators from Federal farm 
commodity programs are highly vlsibjei but are not designed to raise the 
income of low income farmers. Benefits are generally distributed in direct 
proportion to the size of farm and only to producers of the cbiiwibdity of 
interest, not to the low income farm population. 

B. Users of ^ftis^^^rt 

Many citizens are uhwil ling to enjoy IBdivldual affluence while their 
rural neighbors wrestle Sfith serious ecbrioinlc^^ The fbl lowing 

grbups may be particularly interested in Hisconsln's rural poor: 



^ Extension educators for whom ^ow income rural families constitute a 
clientele who could greatly benefit from assistance, but who require 
specialized teaching methods and instruction. 

* tbcal governphts, public serviM and welfare agencies wte 
overcome the problems of identifying low Income famlilies and reducing the 
relatively high per unit cost associated with a widely-dispersed audience 
that has not historically used their services. 
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1 „ Legislators and state and Federal pr^^ who must identify 

and respond to a serious need from a constituency that Is iargei but neither 
well -organized hbr vocal. 

;: : * RoralJlergy and churches who may find that the poor are with us 
always, not just In far away missions, but also In their own parishes or 
communities. 

* Persons in business and others interested in community development 
who would gain from Increased local income and spending. * 

* Agricultural lenders, who ifiUst Understand the expendltuFe and debt 
servicing problems of low incOtne farmers In order to responsibly evaluate 
credit requests. 

A. Data Sources and^:ompan^il ijy 

the primary objective of this study was to describe rural pOj'srty in 
Wlsebhslh In a manner useful to the large number Of persons concerned abort 
this continuing issue. Earlier reports wire based on 1964 Census of 
Agriculture data (1), 1970 Census of Population data (2), and data from 
Bureau of^the Census surveys. Current Population Surveys (CPS), and a 1975 
national Survey of ineOme and Education <SIE)(.3). 

The 1980 Census of Population is the primary data sOorce for thi 
revised material and net descriptions Of rural poverty contained In this 
report. The data were avail able from published reports and through tape 
flies acquired by the Applied Population taboratpry, University of 
Nlsconsin-Hadison arid Oriiversity of H1scons1n-Extens1on(4). 

The cbraparability among the many data sources was adequate, especially 
for the Census, :^CPS and SIE. A report reliased in aariuary 1978 dealt 
particularly with the accuracy andzcompardbllity of the SIE in relation to 
both the CPS and the 1970 Census (55.^ It indicated a strong agreement On 
estimates between the CPS and SIE, and furthermore, that the SIE and Census 
were essentially comparable In their measurement of the distributibri of 
poverty ambrig states. 

^ The Information from the 1964 Census Of Agriculture used In preparing 
the analysis of pOverty-inEOme farm persbris in Wisconsin consisted of 
averages by size of farm classes. While not derived from a sampling of 
persons on farms, the averages are comparable with information taken from 
the bther three sources. 



The 1970 Census Of Populatibn data were bbtalried by the Bureau of the 
Census through 5 and 15 pereerit samples bf the population. A questionnaire 
was delivered by mail before Census Day, AprlMl, 1970, and then returned 
by the same mearis.^ The urban population consisted of all persons living iri 
urbanized areas and In places of 2,500 Inhabitants or more. The population 
not so classified constituted the rural populatlbri. 

The farm populatibB In 1975 was deflried as rural residents livirif Ori 
(a)_ten Of more acres with $59 or more In sales of farm products, or Cb) 
acreage less than teri acres but farm product sales over $250. Iri 1980 the 




definition of farm was chanied to Include places of at least one acre 
selling at least $1000 in farm products ahhually.' 

; : The Gurrent Population Survey (CPS) Is a monthly Inquiry dealing mainly 
1*^l!Lf9r?f Each March, however, supplementary questions are 

asked concerning cash income and woric experience for the previous year; 
Approximately 47^000 households were In the sample. A larger survey, the 
SIE, was mandated in order to estimate for each state the nomBer of children 
in poverty families, the dlstrlbutlbh of income and other related 
statistics. The methodology of the CPS provided the essential framework for 
the SIE. In all, the final SIE sample consisted of roughly four times that 
used for the CPs. The residence categories of farm-nonfafm, 
metropolitan-nonmetropolltan and central city residence which are 
fundamental to this analysis were identically defined in both the CPS and 
SIE. 

B. Def 1 ni tio ^^ Poverty 



Lay persons and scientists have provided many definitions for the ^ 
elusive concept of poveftv . Def thing poverty as a measurable level of need 
is sound but difficult to Implemerit* Family Income level has become the 
most: widely used benchmark by the government for classifying people as 
poverty-stricken or not. Pove rty thresh oW ^ based on Income have added a 
quantifiable dimension for determining the Humbef of poor In our soeiety. 
In this report we used these Federally-established guidelines of family need 
for determining poverty levels. 



The Federal formula has changed over the years but since 1964 has been 
based oh the cost of a "nutritionally adequate" diet and the assumption that 
food costs were one-third of total family living costs (6). Subsequent 
published reports concerning poverty used this fofroula adjusted annually to 
reflect changes in the consumer price index, a broad-based measure of 
changes in the cost of living. 

The poverty Income thresholds for 1979 in Table 1 are computed by the 
U.S. Bureau of Census. The standards are weighted for family size and age 
of the head of the household. For example* a family of four must receive 
Income of less than $7412 per year in order to be classified as belbW the 
poverty level in 1979. 

The level of living provided under the poverty definition allows only 
56 cents per person per meal ($1.68 per person per day for three meals) plus 
$3.36 per person per day for clothing, healthy auto expense^ recreatlbh^_^ 
education and all other compoHents of family living expenses^ Vie^^ 
this perspietive it becomes clear that the thresholds^ although they may 
s'ieiii arbitrary^ represent a very dlsad«^ economic situation for the 
family. Therefore, this study has adopted the Imperfect but useful Federal 
juldelines to measure the number of economically disadvantaged persons in 
rural Hlsconsin. 



1 The change in definition dropped all "farms" with less than $1000 In 
gross sales and all "farms" of less than one acre. These were llfeily 
part-time farmers with nonfin Income. The effect of the change in 
definition on the incidence of farm poverty is not known. 
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Table 1: Federal Poverty Threshold income by Family Size arid Aqe 
of Head, 1979 " ^ 



Pafni'y Size Age of Head Poverty Threshold 



J under 65 

' 65 or older 

2 under 55 _ 

2 65 or 613er 



$ 3,774 
3,479 

4,875 
4,389 



3 all ages 5,787 

^ all ages 7,412 

5 all ages 8,776 

5 all ages 9,915 

^ all ages 11,237 

8 all ages 12.484 

9 or more persons all ages 14,812 

Somxe^: O^^S^Bureau of the Census (7). ; 
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C. Comparliig Poverty With Average Ihcorne 



If we aeeept the cbheept that there-1^ of family 

Iricbp necessary to provide for the basic needs of the family; the next 
question Is whether or not the budgeted levels presented In Table 1 are 
appropriate. Using them* who would be considered poor In Misconsin? Are 
the Dudgeted levels so high that rural Wisconsin families that are 
reasonably well off will be errdnebusly classified as being in poverty? 9r. 
are they so low that It is^hbt reasonable to expecta rural Wisconsin family 
to be able tb live bh Income belbw or near the poverty level? 

The Idea of "being poor" implies being poor compared with someone 
else. The calculated poverty thresholds presented in Table 1 can be: 
compared w1 th the average 1 ncbfflie actual ly received by W1 scons In f ami 1 i es as 
a subjective test of the reasbriableness of 

1 shows the poverty threshold 1^ measures of central tendency or 

"average" income (the mean and median inconre received by Wisconsin families 
in 1979). 



Urban families arezhbt a part of this study and are included In Figure 
1 only fbr reference. Fbr the urban fatnlUes^ those families living In 
places bf more than 2,5ppbpulatibh^tbe_meanfam1^ persons 
in 1979, The calculated poverty level Income for that family size can be 
estimated from Table I to be about $6^161 ^zzThis compares with the mean 
Income rtcelved by urban familHs of $24^389. In other words, the average 
Incbine of Wisconsin Urban f anil lies surpassed the budgeted poverty line by 
more than $18^969. Hedlan income, the income at which half the families 
were abbve and half belbw was $21,801. 



All rural families received $21,871 mean income and $j9i35b_med1an 
income in 1979, compared with a budgeted poverty line of $6,372 for their 
average faffli ly size. FariM famil ies had inbre farai ly members on the average, 
but had $23,479 mean Ihcbine compared with a budgeted poverty level iricbme bf 
$7,103. The median Ihcbme fbr farm families was $19,242 (see Figure 1). 

In 1979, the average Wisconsin family had income more than three times 
as high as the budgeted poverty line. Most persons acknowledge that a 
family with income hear or line would Indeed lack economic 

we 11 -being when compared tb the average. 

III. Ibers, trends, m dispersioi of iiie m m 

A. the Number of Rural Poor in HI scons in 



The Bureau bf the Gehsos prepared three estimates of the number of poor 
persons in Wisconsin as a part of the 1980 Census of Population, From that 
data estimates were made based on income below 75 percent of the Federal 
poverty levels below the povirty level (1 .e. * below lOT percent of the 
poverty level), and below 125 percent of the poverty level . Thus ^ if the 
Federal poverty thresholds presefite^^ too h|gh or too low tb^ 

properly reflect poverty in W^ estimates of the nuaber of persons In 

poverty under two alternative measures are available. 

The estimates from the Census data in table 2 present the numbers of 
yrban/rural /farm f ami lies and persons . Rural Nl scons In residents tncl udes 
persons In places bf 2^599 population br less, the open country side, and on 



Figure t: Family Income and Poverty Thre^ld Income, Wlscc<isln-j97!l 
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Table 2: Families and Persons by Three Levels of Poverty i Wisconsin— 1979 



















Farm 




Rural Ndhfarm 


Urban 




- 


(Number} 


1%) 


f MMmhori 
1 numocr j 




(Number) 


(%) 




^Mill les 














All families 


71,653 




375.758 




767,612 




Income less than 75% of poverty threshold 


5.835 


8. 1 


13,474 


3.6 


25,332 


3.3 


xiii.M]R; icaa Lnon iuu% Or poverty triresnoid 


8,401 


11.7 


23.586 


6.3 


45.153 


5.9 


Income less than 125% of poverty threshold 


11.508 


16.1 


37.649 


10.0 


64,073 


8.3 


Persons 














All persons 


282,307 




1,380.450 




2,919,248 




Income less than 75% of poverty threshold 


27.101 


9.6 


66,013 


4.8 


151,801 


5.2 


Income less than 1dd% of poverty threshold 


39.277 


13.9 


110.440 


8.0 


248,096 


8.5 


Income less than 125% of poverty threshold 


53.408 


18.9 


173,201 


12.5 


354.808 


12.2 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. (7) 
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farms. A1 Lrupt persoHS: are subdivided, into farl and rural nonfarm in 
^apie:2. The |arm populatidh eohsists of persons living on rural places who 
nlr.'i'i.if"* $1,000 in sales of agricultural products in a her^al^year and 
rural nonfarm includes all other rural persons. 

, In the pnsus data a family Cdnslists of a householder 1 iving with brie 
w'f^^' The usual family is a husband-wife combination 

With or without^chlldren. The related persons in the family may also 
rnclude^a^second couple, such as a married son living with his parents or 
jay include^other relatives such as parents, grandparents or in-laws, 'bv 
the^census definition there were 71.653 farm families plus 375.758 rural 
nonfarm families In Wisconsin in 1979. About 12 percent of the farm 

povert'^eJel'trarye"?* °^ '"'''^ 

_The^terms persons includes everyone 1 iving in fartiJl ies as well as 
unrelated individuals; it excludes only those persons residing in 
institutions. There were over 1.66 million persohs Hving in rural 
Wisconsin in the last census. There were estimated to be 39,277 persoris 
living on farms whose^income was below the poverty level plus 119 449 
nonfarm rurah poor. ^ This wasjS. 9 percent of al 1 farm persoris and eight 
percent of all rural nonfarm persons. At the same time. 8.5 percent of all 
urban personsm Wisconsin were in poverty. Of the approximate 1. 400 000 
Wisconsin persons in poverty, about 150,000 lived in rural area- d 250 099 
lived in places with 2.500 population or more. ^iu.09e 



If a_^ more inclusive definition of poverty is used that eburits alt 
So^^nn wfiose income was 125 percent of the poverty level or less sotr 
2^5,000 persons in rural Wisconsin were pbbr in 1979. 

B. Ghariges iri Pover 
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i of the Wisconsin population, iricluding the rural poor 

can only be^ made from the Census of Population data (every lo years) or wi^h 
very expensive special surveys between the censuses. The Sost recent " 
Census, that taken in 1980 to reflect conditions in 1979, is the basis for 
current knowledge about poverty in the state. 

_ Current^poverty levels with benchmarks from the past are reported in 
Figurej. The heavy continuous line in the middle bf the graph shows the 
pereentage of all persons in the country whb were in poverty, for each vear 
from 1960 to 1983. This information was obtained from a large national 
survey^each year and reliably shows year to year changes and trends. As 
|hown in thejigure. persons in poverty became a smaller percentage bf the 
tota_populat1on until about 1969. declining from 22 percent in lleo A 
leveling of^the trend occurred In the decade of the seventies, at about 11 
pereent. and the, ncrease from 1978 to 1982 reflect the general economic 
problems of unemployment and inflatlori (8,9,10,11). 

We^do not have year-tb-yeaf estimates for changes in pbverty iri 
Miscons 0,^50 we^have to rely on the national data for major trends. We do 
^HhI'^^J^" estlmates for Wisconsin for certain years, however, and some 
of these data are also shown In Figure 2. 

id7c In?r*^^°"?? line Iri the figure connects the estimates in 1969. 
1975 and 1979 for all persons (rural and urban) In poverty iri Wisconsin, but 
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Figure 2; Pmtagsof PersmBeimPb^^^ 
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does not show the level for the years between. The estimates do show that 
the percentage of all persons In poverty In Misconsin was Below the 
percentage in the nation as a whole in 1969* 1975* and in 1979; 

_. .. The uppermost dashed line in Figure 2 connects the estimates of the 
percentage of all Wisconsin farifi people in poverty In 1964, 1969 1975 and 
1979. The estimates for 1969 and 1975 and 1979 are based on census data and 
are reliable for those years. The analysis of the data available for 1964 
yields less precise estimates but the estimate is reasonable when compared 
with national reports of farm poverty In that era. The da'^hed line 
connecting the years thus does not shOw the year-by-year change but only a 
general path (12.13). 



in spite of the data 1 imitations, the following points ererge: (a) the 
percentage of farm poor In Misconsin is higher thanthe percentage of all 
poor in the state, (b) the percentage Of Wisconsin farm families In poverty 
is higher than the national poverty percentage, and (c) while the percentage 
of farni poor Is lower than in 1964. it apparently fluctuated during the late 
1970's, and has not gOhe away. Poverty among Wisconsin farm persons In 
considerably more prevalent than among the state population as a WhOle (see 
Table 2). 

C. Location of the Rural Pbor 

The rural poor are dispersed in substantial numbers In all areas Of 
WIseohsln. Rural poverty is not simply a problem In the northern part of 
the state. The Incidence of poverty and the number Of rural poor in all 
areas make It an issue of Importance throughout the. state. 



The percentage Of farm persons and number of farm persons (not of farm 
families) with income below the poverty level are shown by counties in 
Figure 3, and for rural nonfarm persons in Figure 4. Shaded counties are at 
or above the state mean In Incidence (percentage) in poverty. 



Percentages are lowest in the southeast third of the state and 
generally in counties with (Or near) major urban centers. In terms of the 
importance Of rural poverty in a particular county, it Is important to note 
that the number of rural persons In poverty can be large even though the 
percentage that Is poor is small by comparisons within the state. For 
example, in bane county only 8 percent Of the farm persons were in poverty, 
but because It is a heavily popblated farming county that small percentage 
Involved 882 persons (see figure 33. That Is more persons In poverty than 
several counties combined in northern HI sconsin, where the incidence 
(percentage) is higher but the population much more sparse. 

Now we turn to the characteristics of the rural pObr In Wisconsin. 

II. WGTEHISTIGS OF THE HL POOR 

A. The Dist ribution of Poverty by Age 

The incidence of poverty among farm_persbhs Is higher than that of 
urban or rural hOhfarm residents in Wisconsin. In 1980, the rates of z 
poverty were 13.9 percent for farm, 8 percent for rural nonfarm^ and 8.5 
percent for urban residents. Jhough the farm poverty rate is higher 
overall, the poverty rate of the three groups varies eOrisiderably by age, as 
shown In Figure 5. 



LEGEND . 

tipper Number - Percentage of Persons 

Lower Number - Number of Persons 

shaded - Incidence of Poverty Above State Average 




Figure 3: Estimated Percentage and Number of Farm Persons 
With Income Less than Poverty Level — 1979 
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LEGEND 

Upper Number - Percentage of Persons 
Lower Number - Number of Persons 

Shaded - Incidence of Poverty Above state Average 




Figure 4: Estimated Percentage and Number of Rural Nonfarm Persons 
with Iriedme Less Than Poverty tevel— 1979 
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Note how the rate of ppverty_for farm residents varies by age in the 
figure^ The rate of poverty for farm children up to a^^ is alarrrilrigiy 
high, with nearly one but of five farm ehi Idren^bei rig pbor^ The farm 
pbvertyrate is lower for yourig adults age 18 to 21 but rises sharply to 
15^3 percent for adults aged 22-39 years. Reasons are unclear, but this 
latter group would include young, beginning farmers who have not firmly 
established their farm business. As recent farm entrants, they may have 
large debt-servicing costs relative to 'heir earnings and thus low net farm 
ihcbme. The high poverty rates for this group arid for the ybtingest chl Idren 
(those up to 17 years of age) may be related, because this age bracket would 
include the parenting years when such children are present. 

During the middle years (40-59 years old), which might be expected to 
be years of the highest farm earnings, the poverty rate among farm persbris 
is lower than for younger farmers. Nonetheless, it is much higher thari 
other rural people arid Is more thari twice the rate for urbari dwellers of the 
same age. 

Finally, among farmers age 60 and older, the poverty rate declines to 9 
percent, the lowest rate of all farm age groups. This may suggest that 
retired farmers living bff their asset earnings^ Social Seeur[ty, etc. have 
ImprbvedWel 1 being. But thereare other reasbris --related to Census 
definitions --that would not necessarjiyrefle improved wel 1-being 
however. It is common for Ml sconsin farmers who retire to either move to 
town or rent (or sell) their farmland but continue to live In their farm 
house. But because they are no longer farming^ their farm house is defined 
as a "rural residence^" arid they becbme "rural ribrifarm'Vreslderits. Also, a 
survlvlrig farm wIdbWebritlriulrig her plae^ bf residence iri the farm house 
would also be considered a nonfarm" resident. The low poverty rate 

for farm persons age 60 and older may be due to a shift of the retired 
farmers Into the rural nonfarm category. This notion Is supported by the 
poverty rate of 11 .2 percent for rural nonfarm elderly, a substantial 
increase bver yburiger rural ribrifarm age groups. 



If we compare farm ind urban poverty rates, we find the farm rate 
higher for all age groups, except for young adults age 18-21 years. _For 
those young adults, the urban rate of poverty jumps to 17 percent. Of this 
group of urban poor, almost two out of three persons are female. Mariy are 
female heads bf hbusehbid with ehildreri, a group fbr which the incidence bf 
pbverty is high. 

The rural nonfarm poverty rates show the least variation through the 
age continuum. As discussed above^ there Is a rise for the elderly, which 
may reflect the iflbvemerit bf retired fariners iritb this category. The high 
Ineideriee bf pbverty ambrigrura| ribrifarm elderly indicates that elderly 
poverty Is a sigrilficant problem in rural Wisconsin. 

In summary^ the data in Figure 5 show considerable variation In the 
Incidence of poverty by age. Three groups amoog the rurarpbpulatibh which 
are itjbst afflicted with pbverty are a) farm chl Idreri age 17 arid younger, b) 
youriger farmers age_22r^39, a rural residents. Among 

Hisconsjn's urbanresldents, the hi among the 18 to 21 year olds 

may indicate the most difficult problem area. 



Figiire 5; liicitlerice of Peverty 6y Age aiid Place ot Residerice, WIS.-13I9 
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B. CtMVdrent Family Type and Poverty 



concerns about ehi Idreh 1ri^pbverty_|tiay be based on the val ue that those 
hdmaris who are weafc and unable to fend for themselves should be protected by 
society^_br they may be based on a financial concern that the children now 
in. poverty will be a major social cost as adults in poverty An_the_fotdre; 
For both reasons, there is concern and interest that the investment in the 
human resources of chi Idren in terms Of nutrition^ health, education, 
training, and social attitudes will increase the probability that children 
nOw in poverty will some day be productive adults. 

It was shown in Figure 5 that the^iHcident of poverty among farm 
children was particularly high, with 18.7 percent Of all farm chi Idren in 
Wisconsin living in poverty in 1979.; SbOut 9 percent of the rural nonf arm 
chi Idren and 1 1 percent of urban chi Idreh were in poveriry at that time. 
This is explored further in Table 3 with census data on three family types. 

^ The family types include a) families with a male housefhOlder (head Of 
household) with or without a wife present, b) families with female 
householders with no husband present^ and e) unrelated individuals^ In the 
first two types of families, the presence of children is also identified. 
In all eases, the di^stribution of families among those in poverty, those 
near but above poverty, and all others is examined. Looking at family units 
is important because public policies and programs against poverty Wi 1 1 wOrfc 
differently in different family circumstances. Prevention or cure will be 
influenced by the presence Of one Or more adults who can work or share home 
responsibilities, compared with isolated individuals. 

Four major points emerge from Table 3. First of all. regarding 
families with a male householder, there is a relatively low incidence of 
families in poverty or near poverty among the urban and rural hohf arm 
families. In addition the presence Of children in such families has litirle 
impact on the incidence Of poverty. This is in contrast to the farm 
families with wale householders in which about 16 percent are either in 
poverty or near poverty (8.7 percent + 2.9 percent + 3.0 percent + 1.3 
percent = 15. 9 percent) . With farm children present, the incidence Of 
poverty is higher than without children. 



z Second, urban female householders with no husband present total 
195.778^ and make up about one-seventh of all urban families. There are 
25.578 rural npnfarm female householders, who represent about One-twelfth of 
all rural nonf arm families^ Therezare only 1.957 farm families in Hiseonsin 
with a female head of household. Even though more than 20 percent of those 
farm families are in poverty or hear poverty, and as individuals they face 
difficult financial circumstances, their saa 11 absolute numbers suggest that 
programs specific only to them (as female heads of households) are likely to 
be a relatively small issue on any public policy agenda. 

This is a contrast to the relatively large in number of fe^^ ^ 
householders in rural nonfarro families and urban fami lies in Hjsconsin. 
fimbng such families, the presence of children is related to a high incidence 
of being in poverty, 24.2 percent of the urban families and 21 .4 percent of 
the rural nonfarm families^ Relatively few female householders in rural 
nonfarm familiis or urban families are in or hear poverty unless children 
are present. This subgroup of the poor is particularlly noteworthy because 
of the great difficulty single parents face (either male or female) in 
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Table 3. Distribution of Wisconsin. families by family tyjse, 
poverty i arid place Of residence, 1979. 







Rural 






Farm 


Nbnfarm 


Urban 


rami lies witn mai6 nous8noid8r vnomber) 


69.696 


350, 180 


661 ,834 


Fami 1 1 es 1 n poverty: 

Wi th related children 
Without related children 


8.7% 
2.9 


2.9% 
2:1 


1 . 7% 
1.0 


Faitii 1 i es near poverty^; 
Wi th related chi Idreh 

niiriuuL reiaLcCj cniiuren 


3.0 

1 0 

1 . 3 


j.7 

t n 

\ . 7 


.9 
.8 


Al 1 other fami 1 ies: 

Wi th related Chi Idreh 
witnouL reiateQ cniiaren 


45.9 

TOO 

38 .2 
100% 


51 . 2 
100% 


48.4 
47 .2 
1 00% 


Families with female householder, no husband 
presenr v.numDer; 


1 ,957 


25,578 


105,778 


Fami 1 i es i n poverty : 

Wi th related chi Idreh 
Without related children 


9.9% 
5.2 


21.4% 
2.6 


24.2% 
1.3 


Families near poverty; 

r^jtn rciaLcQ cni itiren 
Without related children 


z . y 

3.3 


5 . 6 
1.5 


6.3 
.9 


Al 1 other fami 1 ies: 

Wi th related chi Idren 
Without related children 


25.8 
51.9 

100% 


35.3 
32.6 
100% 


37.5 
29.8 
100% 


Jrirelated individuals (number) 


9,531 


116,705 


447,147 


In poverty 
Near poverty 
All others 


27. 1% 
^ 8.0 
fi4;9 
100% 


23.9% 
13.2 

100% 


21 .3% 
10.1 
68.6 
100% 



a Families with "male householder" may or may: hot have a wife present, 
b Families "near poverty" had income between 100 and 124 percent of the 
poverty threshold. 



Source: Data from Table PB112. 1980 Census of Population. (4) 



providing childcare and maintaining a home in addition to providing 
financial support through work outslds of ths household. 



Flnallyi^ In Table 3 It Is reported that unrelated ihdivi 
regardless of place of residence^ suffer a high incidence of poverty, with 
about one third of all persons being in or near poverty in all three 
locations. Poverty thresholds for unrelated individuals in j979 were a 
little less than $3,500 for persons aged 65 and older and a little less than 
$3,800 for persons under 65. which suggests the absolute level of 
disadvantaged circumstances of these persons. 

e. Employment Status and Pove r ty 

Employment Is an important determinant of family income and It^ffiight at 
first seem that persons who are working should hot be in poverty. This is 
hot necessarily the case » however as part-time or ful Utlme empl^b^^ at a 
relatively low Wage may provide an annual income below th^ poverty 
thresholds in addition, self-employed persons^ such as farmers, may be 
fully employed the year around but may experience low income or even 
business losses and fail to generate an adequate level of family income. 

The 1980 Census provides data bri the einplbymeht eratus of the persbn 
considered to be the "Head of the househbld" In families^ In the Census 
data; such a hbusehblderwhb worked forty weeks or more per year and who 
usually worked 35 or more hours per week, was considered to have worked 
'Tull-time". Less work effort than that was considered to have been 
"part-t1me"=work. Additional householders were identified who did not Work 
at all in 1979. It should be noted that for farm househblders the _ 
ernplbyroeht might have been either oh br bff the farm or some combination of 
the two. 



A summary of employment status by^pl ace of residence of the househdlder 
In Wisconsin families is presented In Table 4. While "Urban" arid "rural 
ridrifarm" both define only a place of residerice. the "farm" category carries 
an additlbrial impllcatibh bf-becupatioh as well as place of residence; This 
Is because^ by definition, for a rural place to be called a "farm", some 
person or persons must have produced $1 .000 or more in agricultural 
products. This aspect of the definition Is probably reflected in Table 4 in 
the relatively large perceritage of householders iri farin families who are 
employed full-time at all degrees of pbverty status, relative to urban and 
rural ribrifarm fami 1 les . 

Among families in poverty, for example^ 78 percent of the householders 
in the farm families worked full-time, whilejg percent and 17,6 percerit of 
the householders in rural nonfarm and urban families were sb emplbyed. 



--.^ AnKDng urban and rural nonfarm families in poverty or who were near 
poverty <had income between lbd--l 24 percent of the poverty threshold)^ more 
than 40 percent of the householders did not work. This is in contrast to 
about lb percent of the householders in farm families. 



Ibis difference has ISpli cations for public policies aimed at assisting 

the poor which should be examined. First, unemployment compensation based 
on past participation in covered wage work would not help farm operators (or 
other self-r^mployed persons) whose past efflploywent history does not Include 
wage work. Other public asslstarice programs for single parent families br 



Table 4. Employment of hobsehblderb^ poverty status and place 
of residence, Wisconsin families. 1979. 





Farm 


Nonfarm 


Urban 


FainiliP^ in nnwpr^w ^niiinhor^ 

1 dill 1 1 1 I II - fjy^ vcr^y viiuiiiucr / 




^ J , job 


45,153 


Pmn 1 n\/men f" hniicohnl Hot* • 




Full time 








Part t 1 mP 


1 U . o 


Q 


id • 5 


Did hot work 


1 1 6 








100% 


100% 


100% 


P;9inilipQ npsr nnupr'ho^ ^niimhoir^ 


3.107 


14,063 


18.920 


Fmnlo^inPnt of hoiKPholripr* 






Fli 11 t i rtiP 


7 Q fi? 


JO . ^ A> 


£ / . 37. 


Pa r t t i itip 


1 5 i 
1 ?. . H 




36 . 2 


Did hot Work: 


9 6 


1 


JO . J 




100% 


100% 


100% 


All other families (number) 


60,145 


338,109 


703,539 


Employment of householder: 


Full time 


80.8% 


70.0% 


72.3% 


Part time 


12.1 


l4.4 


12.3 


Did not work 


7.1 


15.6 


15.4 




100% 


100% 


1 00% 



aLFamllles "hear poverty" had iricdme 1h 1979 betweeri 100 and 124 percent 
of the poverty threshold 



Source: Data from Table PBllO, 1980 Census of Population (4). 



families ih which the parerit or parerits are currently employed would not 
reach the householders oh low income farms because of their full-time (or 
part-time) employment as a farm operator, even though their ertiplbymeht 
resulted in an unacceptable level of family income. 



: Related tdtheempldyroerit issuer but indicated by the tables, is 
that iritbree.of every five urban families in poverty, the householder was a 
female with ho husband pres-^nt. Employment is more difficult when only one 
parent is present and this is reflected in 56 percent of such female 
householders not working in 1979. This Is a smaller isste among farm 
families, a^ a very sftiall percentage of farm households (2.7 percent) have a 
female householder without a husband present . Among them about 40 percent 
did not work either on or off of the farm in 1979. Among female 
householders with no husband present, living In rural nohfarm areas » a 
little less than half of those who were In poverty did hot work at all. 



D. Social Security Benefits ar)d-gover-^ 



Persons who are t-mployed in wage work or self-employed person generally 
receive Social Security benefits aftffr retirement or upon sufferlhg certain 



kinds of disability.: Benefits are a transfer over lime from. an. iridlvidtiar s 
employed years to a: later time of redtieed income; Social Sectir[ty benefits 
totalled $2,342 billibh^in Wisconsin in 19^ largest single 

transfer program^ It accounted for 42 percent of all transfer dollars that 
year: Census data regarding Social Security benefits and poverty are 
reported in Table 5. 



Of particular interest in Table 5 are persons whose Social Security 
benefits put them above poverty levels. Ihother words, if their total 
income had been lowered by an amount equal to their Social Security 
benefits, they would have been in poverty. This included 13.5 percent of 
farm householders, 32.4 percent of the rural hdnfarmhdusehdlders, arid 24.2 
percent of the urban householders. z A larger share of farm householders^ 
(about one third) did not receive Social Security benefits at alh Farmers 
decide for themselves when to retire^ so reachlngage 65 does not have the 
significance as for a wage earner subject to employer retirement rules. 
Generally, it is difficult, if not impossible, for a farmer to continue to 
farm and to receive Social Security benefits. It would appear that a larger 
share of householders on farms are not yet retired. 

Note again that VfarmV denotes both ah occupation and a place of 
residence; a reti red farmer who receives farm rent (instead of farm Income) 
might 1 ive in the same rural dwelling as before but by definition would no 
longer live on a *'farm". Many retired farmers who receive benefits show up 
(by definition) as rural ndnfarm residents. 

Social Security was not designed as an income maintenance or welfare 
program. Earners In almost all occupations and at all income levels 
contribute to it during their earning years and later receive retirement dr= 
other benefits. Thus it is not surprislng-to find mahy hdUsehdlds (42 td 49 
percent of all householders) who received Sdcial Security benefits Would 
still have had abdve pdverty incomes without that source of income. 

E. Poverty and Public Assistani ^ 

In contrast to Social Security ~ a social Insurance program that 
requires an earner to transfer nK>ney from years to later 

retirement years ~ publ tc assistance programs Involve grants to persons who 
are deemed_needy. They are trans^ the public (taxpayers) to 

disadvantaged persons who meet the program criteria. 

The Census provldeSzaggregated data on behef^^^ three 
major programs: Aid to Families with Deperiderit Ghl Idren JAFBG)^ 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI5^_ahd general assistance. The AFDC 
program was initiated in 1935 to provide financial help to needy children 
deprived of support because of the death, Incapacity or absence of a 
parent. The program was designed primarily to aid fainllies headed by 
women- In Wiscohslg fainllies inay eligible dtie to the father's 
uneifipldyment. The Federal arid State gdvernments share the cbsts-of tfie_ 
program. _It_totaUed $288 ml^ in 1979. the largest income 

maintenance program after medical assistance. 

Supplemental Security Income totalled $155 ml ^ year In 

Wisconsin. It pays a BatidHSlly Bhlfdrm mln^^^^ to needy aged, 

blind or disabled pebp^e^ The-Federal goverhro^^ Is funded 

by apprdpriatiohs, but In Wisconsin the program is supplemented with state 



Table-5. Relationship between : poverty status arid reeei pt. of Social- 
Security benefits for householders arid unrelated individuals age 60 
and older, Wisconsin, 1979. 



Rural 

Farm Nonfarm Urban 



Householders age 60 and older (number) 
Received Social Security benefits: 
Mere in poverty 

Were above poverty because of Social Security 
Were above poverty without Social Security 
Did not receive Social Security benefits: 
Were in poverty 
Were above poverty 



Onrelated^individuals age 60 and older (number) 
Received Social Security benefits: 
Were in poverty 

Mere above poverty because of Social Security 
Were above poverty without Social Security 
Did not receive Social Security benefits: 
Wire in poverty ^ 
Were above poverty 



17,543 


90,550 


1 72 630 


4.8% 
13.5 
47.1 


5 . 6% 
32.4 
42.2 


2,0% 
24 . 2 
49.1 


2.7 


1.3 
18^ 


.8 


loor. 


100% 


100% 


3,802 


55,231 


146,147 


14.5% 

26.5 

33.7 


23.2% 

42.4 

20.0 


12.9% 

44.7 

25.7 


6.8 
18.4 


4.7 
9.9 


4.0 

12^ 


100% 


100% 


100% 



Scarce: Data from tables PBIO6 and PB107, 1980 Census of Population (4). 



funds. General assistance is paid by state or local governments to poor 
families or individuals who do not qualify for other programs. lOrily state 
and local funds are in this program, total 1 i ng $6 million in 1979; Taken 
together AFDC, SSI and general assi stance totaled to eight percent of all 
transfers in the state in 1979. Their audience, however, is persons who are 
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economically disadvahtaged^ and while their ellgibi 1 i ty\.eriterAa^m^^ nbt^ 
correspond exactly With the poverty thresholds ;-^it^ m be expected that 
these programs would mainly assist the poor. The census data reported in 
Table 6 give some support to these expectations. 



Self-empldyed persons suehzas farmers gerierally have difficulty meeting 
the unemployment criterion of SFDe and the reti rement or disabi 1[ ty cri tert^ 
of SSI. This Is reflectedin the fact that 96 percent of the farm families 
and unrelated individuals on farms received no transfers. About 11 percent 
of the farm f ami 1 ies were in poverty and did not receive any transfer, as 
well as 25 percent of the unrelated individuals on farms. It should be 
noted, however » that persons on farms are eligible for arid do receive Food 
Stamps, ari important trarisfer program riot reported iri the Eensus data. 



Target efficien cy is a means of describing how wel 1 a program's 
benefits reach the group or target for whom they are intended. The Census 
data are somewhat limited in this regard because the participation in three 
programs is lumped topther, the data^d^ riot suggest the aftiourit received 
(only that some benefits were received)^ and because^the welfare program 
participation criteria may^differ from Federal povertycri teria. Some 
contrasts do emerge by examination of the data in Table 6, however. 

Families in poverty who received some benefits , but not enough to raise 
them above poverty, rariged frOifl .5 to 2.5 percent across the three places of 
residence groups^ These were^jDart of the target group who.w^ 
well as those who received benefits and fsaresult were above poverty (from 
.4 to 1.3 percent across the groups) . However, considerably larger 
proportions of families received^benefi ts but would, have been above poverty 
had they not received benefits (2.8 to 4.2:percent across the groups). For 
that grbup^ target efficiency might be ari issue^ i ,e. assisting farai lies who 
were nbt_targets .assuming that poverty threshold-i was the_^target. A 
more precise evaluation would use the guidelines of each of the programs 
(e.g. AFbC, SSI, etc.) as the target in looking at target efficiency, as 
they may differ from federal poverty definitions. 



_ _ Target efficiency may al so be ari issue fOr ifiissi rig relevarit farai 1 ies , 
e^g- , the-famjlies that were [n poverty and did not receive any benefi ts. 
These ranged from 1 1 .2 percent of the farm families to 3.3 percent of the 
urban families. There were even larger proportions missed among the 
unrelated individuals. Reasons why farm persons would be missed (I.e., 
eligibility criteria) have been noted earlier. 



The Census Tables 1 1 lustrate many perspectives which can be used to 
describe rural poverty. This section recapitulates only the starkest 
findings concerning poverty using^fc^ : numbers of 

pbbr^ change! in numbers ever timi^ pographlcal IdcatloH^ age ^ family 
structure, employment. Social Security receljDts and public assistance. 



Number: As measured in 1980, six percent of urban and rural (nonfarm) 
families had inconies at or below the poverty level; 12 percent oi^ farm 
families or 14 percent of farm persons lived below the poverty level. 



V. 




A. Summary of Description 



Table. .5. . Relatlbhship- betweeri poverty. statiis^and receipt of AFOC, SSI 
or .general assistance benefits by families and unrelated individuals, 
Wisconsin, 1979. 



Rural 





Farm 


Nohf arm 

■ III (A i III 


IJr hari 


Families (number) 


_ 

71 ,653 




375.758 


767,612 


Received fiFDe^ SSI. or general assistance: 






Were in poverty 


.5t 


1.3% 


2.6% 


Were above poverty because of public 








assistance benefits 


.4 


1 .2 


1 .3 


Were above poverty without public assistance 








L benefits 


28 


3 9 


4 2 


Did hot receive AFDG, SSI, or general assistance 








Were in poverty 


1 1 . 2 


B b 




Were above poverty 


85.1 


88 6 


88 6 




100% 


100% 


100% 


Unrelated Individuals (number) 


9,531 


116,705 


447,147 


Received AFDC, SSI, or general assistance: 








Were in poverty 


1 .9t 


2.5% 


1.6% 


Were above poverty because of public 








assi stance benefits 


1 .2 


4.2 


2.4 


Were above poverty without public assistance 








benefits 


.8 


1.5 


1.3 


Didnot receive AFDC, SSI, or general assistance: 








Were in poverty 


25.3 


21 .4 


19.7 


Were above poverty 


70.8 


70.4 


75.0 




100% 


100% 


100% 



Source; Data from tables PB108 and PB109, 1980 Census of Population (4). 
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Over time: While the percihtages of rural arid farm poverty families: 
Have changes dUfirig the last two of farm families below 

poverty levels IriHlsebhsiri was alwtys^above both thf Wisconsin 
averages for aU families. Although thepercent of poor among farm families 
has declined, it has generally fluctuated around 15 percent. 

Location: Farm arid rural poverty are widespr iri 81 scorisiri. Rural 
and farm poverty rates above state-wide averages occur brily north arid west 
of a llrie from Rbcfe to Brown ebunties. But rural andfarm pbvertyis still 
a statewide problem. While poverty incidence rates are lower for the 
southeast counties, these counties have high populations. So the absolute 
number of poor families is large even In counties with the lowest percent of 
poverty. 

ftge: Poverty ratios by age arid residence fluctuate greatly, with 
little pattern between areas (farm, rural and urban). Farm poverty is 
greatest for children and least for persons over 60 (If retired, they are no 
longer Included In this farm population). Rural poverty is highest for the 
over 50 group* perhaps because of the iriciusiori of low IriecKfte, re 
persbris. Urbari pbverty peaks during the early adult (18-21) age bracket, 
declines duririg middle years, then increases bver 60 years of age. 



Family Structure: Three f ami ly types art described: Male-headed 
families^ female single parent f ami lies and unrelated iridiyidualsi by farm» 
rural arid urbari hbusehblds. Three characteristics are evlderitifamili^ 
without childreri experierice much less pbverty; ruralaridurbari female^ 
famll ies with children have very large Incidence of pbverty (there areorily 
a few female headed farm households) , and last, unrel2ited individuals have 
very large incidence of poverty in all three geographical areas. 

Eroplbymerit: Not rurprisiripy9G percent of f^ hbuSehbldefs at or ' 
near the pbverty^level worked, while only abbut 50 percent of rural arid 
urban poverty families had_any employment. Full-time farming does ribt 
guarantee an adequate income. 

-_ z Social Security: the cbnclusloris of an examiriation of the re 
of Sbclal Security tb pbverty by gebgraphic sectbrs fbr hbuseholders age 50 
br blder are : ( 1 ) very few poor farm hbuseholders ( 1 8 percent) recei ved 
Social Security, while 79 percent were above povert;^ with or without Social 
Security, (2) between 24 and 32 percent of rural and urban households were 
helped out of poverty by Social Sicurity^ An additional 3 to 7 percent were 
still in poverty with or without Sbclal Security. 



^ For unrelated farm individuals 60 years of age br abbve, about 75 
percent received Social Security. For rural nonfarm arid urban Social 
Security recipients a very large percentage were helped out of poverty by 
Social Security (42 and 45 percent, respectively). 



Public Assistance: The striking cbricluslbn of the relatibrishlp bf 
public assistance to poverty level is that few poor farm families received 
assistance; likewise a very smal 1 percent of poverty level unrelated 
individuals were recipients of public assistance. In rural arid urbari areas 
much higher percentages of poor families and urirelated individuals received 
sbme fbrm bf public assistance. 
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B; £jaoi^-R4po4^ts and Sources of Data 

The first three of the.fonowirig citations are prior published reports 
on rural povertj' in Wisconsin. They are fdllbwed by lata sources used in 
this report. 
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